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F ‘in it’, that (ii) is an image of the F-itself. This interpretation of par- 
ticipation and its ramifications for Plato’s views — especially his theory 
of particulars — ought to receive greater attention. More generally, several 
sections in the book (e.g., pp.40-49 and the appendices) could have 
benefited from a detailed exploration of the metaphysical consequences 
of treating particulars as images of different kinds. For example, the issue 
of whether Plato’s particulars are more like statue-images (capable of ex- 
istence independent of various Forms) or reflection-images (incapable of 
such independent existence) is something Patterson discusses, but we are 
never given a theory of particulars based on that discussion. 

Despite this quibble, it should be clear that Patterson has feasted all 
scholars interested in Plato with a lively, clear, and well-researched book 
on a topic that has long deserved this quality of attention. By demonstrating 
the relative philosophical coherence of Plato’s image metaphysics/ 
epistemology/value theory, Patterson has ensured that his book will be 
standard reading in Plato studies for some time to come and a source 
of much profitable discussion. © 


Nores 


‘See, e.g., W.J. Prior, ‘‘Timaeus 48e-52d and the Third Man Argument,”’ in New 
Essays on Plato, eds. F.J. Pelletier and J. King-Farlow, Canadian Journal of Philosophy Sup- 
_ plementary Volume IX (1983): 123-147. 

?For a forceful treatment of the anachronism of treating the discussion at Ph. 102b-d 
as introducing the distinctions of essence and accident, see H.-N. Castafieda, ‘‘Plato’s Rela- 
tions, not Essences or Accidents, at Phaedo 102b2-d2,’’ Canadian Journal of Philosophy 8 (1978): 
39-53. | 

35R.E. Allen, ‘‘Participation and Predication in Plato’s Middle. Dialogues,’’ in Studies 
in Plato’s Metaphysics, R.E. Allen (ed.) (London, 1965): 43-60; E.N. Lee, ‘‘On the Metaphysics 
of the Image in Plato’s Timaeus,’’ Monist 50 (1966): 341-368. 
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ROBERTO TORRETTI 
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Nicanor Ursua tells us that “‘the present historico-systematic exposition 
concerning the philosophy of science and critical methodology’’ originated 
in his courses on the Theory of Science at the University of Deusto in 
Bilbao, Spain. The book, however, does not have the structure of a series 
of lectures. The ‘‘Prologue’’ and Chapter 1 are excellent survey-articles 
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on contemporary philosophy of science by W.K. Essler and E. De Rezende 
Martins, respectively, translated into Spanish by Ursua. The Epilogue 
on ‘‘Philosophical Reason between Mythos and Logos’’, and the Appen- 
dix on ‘‘Epistemology and Metaphysics’’, are again two articles, by A. 
Ortiz-Osés and D. Antiseri, respectively. The rest of the book, i.e., 
Chapters 0 and 2-6, are the work of Professor Ursua, though interspersed 
here and there with passages one or two pages long, translated from classical 
and contemporary sources. Such ‘‘readings’’ form the bulk of Chapter 
0, ‘‘From Science to the Theory of Science’’, which gathers some well- 
known texts of Hempel (on Semmelweis and on Kekulé), Ernest Nagel 
and Bochenski, together with a famous statement by Rousseau concern- 
ing the birth of arts and sciences from human vices ( “‘astronomy. . . .from 
superstition. . . , geometry from greed, physics from vain curiosity’’), plus 
a 13-point indictment of contemporary science put together by Arne Naess. 
Since Chapters 5 and 6 are two subject-related but essentially indepen- 
dent, previously published articles by Ursua himself (on ‘‘Unitary Pluralism 
or Epistemological Anarchy?’’ and on Fichte’s teachings about the nature 
of philosophy), in the end the “‘historico-systematic exposition’’ is con- 
fined to Chapter 2, ‘‘The Methods of the Sciences’’, Chapter 3, ‘‘Dif- 
ferent Positions in the Current Theory of Science’’, and Chapter 4, ““By 
Way of a General Synthesis’’, totalling some 175 pages. Ursua’s pace is 
brisk. In the chapter on methods, deduction is dealt with in 1% pages, 
induction in 6, probability and statistics in 24%, observation and theory 
in 4, and the formation of theories in 444, while ‘‘The Axiomatic Method’”’ 
and ‘‘Djialectics’’ take pride of place, with 10 and 7 pages, respectively. 
Coverage is broad. The chapter on different positions sports not only the 
familiar theses of logical positivism, Sir Karl Popper, Imre Lakatos, 
Thomas S. Kuhn and Paul K. Feyerabend, but also something described 
as ‘“The materialist (Marxist) theory of science’’ (pp.173-6), the ‘‘critical 
theory’’ of the Frankfurt School (pp.234-40), Gadamer’s Hermeneutics 
(pp.242-9), Piaget’s Genetic Epistemology (pp.250-255), and the construc- 
tive theory of science of the Erlangen School (pp.256-65). Chapter 0 and 
each of the divisions of the chapters on ‘‘Methods’’ and on ‘‘Different 
Positions’’, wind up with very instructive and useful lists of ‘‘recommended 
readings’’ in Spanish, German, English, French, Italian and Portuguese, 
a far cry from the distressingly unilingual, depressingly parochial reading 
lists in most American college textbooks. 

Given Professor Ursua’s vast learning, some of his statements strike 
me as curious. Thus, on pp.121f., he asserts that ‘‘for an axiomatic system 
to be given (para que se dé un sistema axiomdtico), the following properties 
are required: ... .(2) Completeness: a system is complete if all true 
statements in its domain can be deduced from its axioms.’’ Now, we know 
since 1931 that no axiom system encompassing elementary arithmetic within 
its domain can be complete in this sense. Therefore, according to Ursua, 
it cannot even ‘‘be given’’, i.e. exist as such. Whence the axiomatization 
of current physical theories sponsored by Ursua is simply impossible. On 
p.141 we find the familiar distinction between two meanings of probabil- 
ity. While one sort of probability applies to events and can be measured, 
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the other sort, called ‘acceptability’ or ‘credibility’, ‘‘is the probability 
of an hypothesis, a law, a theory’’ and, according to Ursua, it “‘cannot 
be numerically determined’’. No reference is made here to the broad and 
influential segment of contemporary statistical thought which rejects this 
opinion; no hint, say, at de Finetti’s claim that the so-called ‘‘probability 
of an event’’, if it does not stand for our subjective degree of belief in 
its occurrence, is mere humbug. (See, e.g. his 1976 article, ‘‘Probability: 
Beware of Falsifications!’’, reprinted in Kyburg and Smokler’s Studies in 
Subjective Probability, Second Edition, Huntington, N.Y.: Krieger, 1980. 
Note, by the way, that the only leading statistician mentioned in the 8-item 
reading list at the end of Ursua’s section on ‘‘Probability and Statistics’ 
is Richard von Mises.) 

Such statements are probably due to an unintentional oversight, which 
could be easily remedied. A harder but also more important task that Ur- 
sua ought to tackle in the next edition, consists in incorporating into the 
body of the book the very apt “‘state-of-the-art’’ views put forth in Essler’s 
Prologue. In the present edition, no such an attempt is made. Although 
Ursua here and there indulges in flogging the dead horse of logical em- 
piricism, his chapter on ‘‘Methods’’ does not really come up with a well- 
knit, strongly argued alternative to it. As to the chapter on ‘“‘Positions’’, 
it does no more than display them side-by-side, in neat compartments, 
as in a bestiary. The ‘‘general synthesis’’ is rather disappointing too. After 
reminiscences of Wittgenstein I and II, come some edifying and — to 
me at least — unobjectionable, but altogether too vague remarks on 
‘“fevolutive’’ and “‘critical’’ rationality, the whole culminating in a list of 
twelve ‘‘principles’’, less substantive than programmatic, concerning the 
limits of physics and the complexity of life, culled verbatim from H. 
Skolimowski, and including such jewels as the following: 


(8) That meaningful language should be capable of expressing meaningful 
contents, be they empirical or extra-empirical. 


Ursua does, however, compensate us for such triteness, by quoting the 
two beautiful Pindar lines that Paul Valéry chose as an epigraph for his 
‘‘Cimetiére marin’’: 


un, pila puoxd, Biov &&vatov 
A 7 97 2? 
omevbe, TAVS’ EuTOAXTOVY AvTrAEL HAXAVaAY. 


I should finish with a word of caution to librarians and booksellers: 
the book’s title, as transcribed above from the front page and Ursua’s 
preface, does not completely agree with the title printed on the book’s 
front cover and on its back; the latter substitutes the adjective ‘‘cientifica’’ 
(scientifical) for ‘‘critica’’ (critical), as an epithet to ‘‘metodologia’’ 
(methodology). 
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